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THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO TEACHING. 


PROF. EDW. W. THOMPSON. 
(CONCLUDED. ] 

IV. There is another phase of this subject that has been to a 
great extent overlooked. Tracing the causes of failure in the fee- 
ble minds about us, vacillation and fickleness are continually sug- 
gested. An indispensable element of success is a determined 
purpose. Even mediocre men, should they apply themselves 
willfully to one thing, with a purpose to make of themselves all 
that can be made in one direction, would soon cease to be medi- 
ocre. Indeed, I believe there is no one who has received so poor 
an outfit from nature as to be unable to live a successful life, if 
he be modest in his ambitions and unyielding in his will. But 
nothing worthy can be achieved except by patient and continued 
application. Application is possible only with the power to hold 
the attention fixed, through consecutive hours, days, years; and 
this can be obtained only through a will disciplined and habitu- 
ated to control every impulse and desire. 

It is customary to disregard this phase of training, both in the 
school and family. The expression “breaking the will” indi- 
cates almost the only effort put forth in this direction,—an 
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endeavor better left unattempted, since, whether suecessful or 
otherwise, it ruins the subject of the attempt. If successful, the 
result is a cringing, hesitating, spiritless man; if unsuccessful, an 
imperious, overbearing, egotistical despot. Yet it is possible to 
discipline the will of the child, making it in its natural and 
healthful workings the glory of the life. This terrible master, if 
once made an obedient servant, like the genius of the Arabian 
Nights, holds the power to unlock all the treasures of the uni- 
verse, to lead the way to mysteries concealed through all time, 
and to place in the hands of him he serves the sceptre of omnip- 


otence. 


The child must become conscious of its power to choose, since 


every expression of choice is an exhibition of will-power. As 
soon as the child is able to comprehend this, the training of the 
will should begin. Obstinacy must not be mistaken for will. “In 
reality, in the majority of cases. weakness of will and obstinacy 
are intimately associated. 

With this recognition of his power to choose, the child. must 
also become conscious of the moral responsibility that rests upon 
him in the exercise of the will-power. Consciousness of this 
responsibility will rise in him as he is left to consider the results 
of his decisions. Being called wpon to exercise his power of 
choice, even if he makes a disastrous decision it is well that’ he 
should be required to abide by it, at least until he clearly com- 
prehends the consequences, and thus fastens in his memory the 
principle that careful judgment should precede choice. 

To strengthen this power, and to render its workings more in 
harmony with the truest interests of all, the teacher should place 
more responsibility of choosing upon the child. While the 
thoughtful care of the teacher, wiknown, prevents disastrous 
results, the child should be required to think and decide for him- 
self, and to abide by his decision, if it may be, until the natural 
results follow and are recognized as such by the child. In this 
way, and in this way only, can strong, trustworthy, and self-reli- 
ant men and women be developed. Though the judgment of the 
teacher, in all cases, should be more trustworthy, it would be 
worse than unjust that the child should be blindly guided by ° 
this; and when the child has been so guided through childhood, 
is it not preposterous to expect that in mature life it shall be able 
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to use wisely a power whose very existence it had hardly recog- 
nized? Qn the other hand, the self-reliant and decisive boy will 
become the man whose judgment is safest, and whose decisions 
need but rarely to be reversed. 

There is great danger, however, that the child will form habits 


of hasty and absurd conclusions, and abide by these, obstinately 


arrogating to himself honor for his decision of character. Against 
this danger the teacher’s personal example is the natural and 
safest guard. As the pupil, emulating the teacher, recognizes 
that by his method of reaching decision, decisions properly 
depend on reason, he will naturally tend to search his own 
thought for a reasonable basis on which his choice shall rest. 

Y. And there is yet another question of great importance, the 
answer to which must be found in careful study of psychological 
principles: ‘ What shall be the character and methods of school 
government? What laws shall be given to the child? What 
shall be their scope and design? What penalties shall be 
attached to their infringement?” 

There has been much discussion of late years, and as its result 
a quite generally diffused idea that Solomon’s injunction regard- 
ing the rod may be disregarded with little danger. But the ques- 
tion remains unanswered, “ What punishment shall take its 
-place?” and so while most teachers advocate some milder method 
of suasion, practically they cling to the method which has come 
down to us with the cordial approbation of our forefathers. | 
fear that in most cases teachers take the fact of transgression for 
granted, and direct their energies less in the direction of preven- 
tion than of cure. Though, in the present state of affairs, it may 
not be possible to achieve a perfect success in the prevention of 
school-room sins, yet it seems to me that much may be done, and 
the question becomes twain, “ What shall be done to prevent 
transgression?” and “ How shall transgression be punished?” 

In regard to the first, the natural demand of both mental and 
physical powers for action must be gratified. There is no possi- 
bility of a refusal with safety to the child. The error is, then, on 
the part of the teacher if, as is often the case, the pupil, hedged 
about with many and needless restrictions, permits this pent-up 
demand for activity: to vent itself in some forbidden channel. 
The most of what is called misconduct, I believe, is only an 
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entirely right and commendable activity, wrongly directed. The 
difference between the studious and earnest pupil and the mis- 
chievous and turbulent one is only the difference of two streams, 
the one of which flows in its proper channel musically, helpfully; 
the other, thrown from its course, bursting its banks, broils 
through the meadows recklessly, wastefully. It is a part of the 
teacher’s work, failure in which is failure in duty, to provide 
opportunity, through the work of the school-room, for full and 
free exercise of the child’s faculties. 

We do not accept the doctrine of total depravity, nor do we 
believe, if two equally attractive methods of gratifying the 
demand for exercise be open to the child, he will deliberately 
choose the wrong one. The fact is that fly-traps, and slate notes, 
and tit tat-to are vastly more interestimg than geography and 
grammar, and the child turns to them as a matter of course. 
Where, then, shall rest the blame of this misconduct—on the 
child, immature, ignorant, and plastic, or on the teacher, who 
should possess the power to direct and shape this easily-bent 
morsel of humanity to the shape of true manhood? But if, when 
all has been done that lies within the power of the teacher, 
offenses must needs be, how shall the woe be brought to the 
child by whom the offence cometh? 

1. The child, at different stages of mental development, 
requires different treatment; and 

2. Penalties may be natural or artificial. 

First, an infant, when all the power of the mind is exerted in 
the perception of external objects, can only become conscious of 
external impressions. If punishment is needed for a child at this 
period, corporal punishment may rationally be used. 

But the development of the child soon gives him a claim to the 
title of a thinking being, and though, mayhap, he reasons vaguely, 
yet there is a dim appreciation of the relation of causes to results. 
Punishment of such a person is defensible only when it is regarded 
as the natural consequence of some conscious act of that person. 
Nature suggests the law, which we must be wise indeed to im- 
prove. If I violate a natural law by placing my hand upon a 
heated iron, the penalty follows instantly in the pain of the burn, 
proportioned exactly to the degree of the offense. If I repeat 
the. transgression, I experience the penalty a second time; and 
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should I repeat the act a hundred times, I am conscious that a 
hundred times the penalty would follow. Recognizing this con- 
nection between transgression and its consequences, the least 
child exercises great care in conforming to nature’s law in so far 
as they are apparent to him. For every wrong action our pupils 
are liable to commit, there is a natural reaction, and if the teacher 
were but careful to make manifest the necessary connection, and ~ 
to see that the penalty followed the transgression inexorably, the 
child would soon acquire, for the laws of the school-room, that 
respect which he now feels for the laws of nature. 

For the pain that attends an infringement of nature’s laws, one 
may become angry and embittered, but his resentment can be 
directed only against himself, the transgressor. Likewise, if the 
teacher act only as the agent in causing the natural reaction to 
follow the offence, in this case also anger, if felt, can be directed 
only against the transgressor, and a mutual dislike, which is so 
often engendered by an artificial punishment and which is the 
prolific cause of further trouble, may be avoided. 

It rests with teachers alone to make this matter practical, by 
searching out the natural penalties for school-room offenses. If 
this be earnestly and thoughtfully studied, punishment in every 
case avoided, unless there be a manifest connection between it 
and the fault that preceded it, and care taken that no offense 
escape its natural consequence, the time will soon be known 
among us when this question will have ceased to trouble, and the 
rod that now hangs, a badge of disgrace, from so many school- 
room walls, will occupy its only legitimate place, in the hands of 
those beings to whom the Creator has not given souls. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


MRS. M. J. CANEDO. 
{Continued from the February number.) 

Having thus built up the sentence, and classified the different 
kinds of sentences, the pupils having been exercised thoroughly 
in writing examples of each kind and in turning one kind into 
another by a different arrangement of the words composing it — 
thus, a declarative or telling sentence into an interrogative one, 
a commanding sentence into an exclamatory, etc.—we now 
invite the children’s attention to the analysis of the sentence; 
only we do not at first use this word in speaking to them. 
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feacher. Well, children, you are now able to form very good ~ 
sentences, and are you sure that you know what a sentence is? 
Ans. (all together), O yes! a sentence is a collection of words, 
- expressing a complete thought. 

And with what should a sentence always begin? 

With a capital letter. 

With what should it end? 

Generally with a period. 

But sometimes — 

With an exclamation or interrogation point. 

). Very well. Now shall we reverse our process, and having 
taught you to make sentences, shall I show you how to take them 
apart, and see what they are made of? 

A. (eagerly). Yes, if you please. (One of the pupils.) We know 
what they are made of —of words, and words are made of letters. 

(). That is true. But don’t you want to know what kind of 
words, and what relation they bear to each other? We have seen 
how many kinds of sentences there are; now let us see how many 
kinds of words there are. But first let me teach you a new word. 
Taking anything to pieces to see what it is made of is called 
analysis. In botany we analyze flowers, as some of you remem- 
ber; but now we shall analyze sentences. Each of you write the 
word, and give the best definition you can, from what I have told 
you. 

The definitions were read aloud and proved to be varied and 
some of them droll enough; but my object was effected, and the 
word fixed in their memory. I then requested one of the class to 
give me a short telling sentence. She gave “Good girls love 
their teacher.” | wrote it upon the blackboard, and each pupil 
upon her slate. 

(). What does this sentence do? 

A. It tells us something. 

(). About whom does it tell us something? 

A. About girls. 


(). When I give you an object lesson, about which you are to 
write a composition, what do I write at the top of the blackboard? 

A. You write the subject. 

(). The name of the subject, you mean. What is the subject 
of this sentence? 


A. Girls. 
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Q. Let us call it the subject, then, and in every sentence you 
form, that which it tells us about we will call by this name. 
And before going any farther | required quite a mumber of sen- 
_ tences from each one, writing them on the board as they gave 
them, and letting the class point out the subject, uniil all under- 
stood it thoroughly. As the word and its meaning were already 
familiar, in connection with other things, this was not a difficult 
step. But the next was not as easy. 
(). What is it that good girls do? (I left the consideration ot 
the limiting adjective to another time.) 
A. They love their teacher. 
Q. Never mind just now whom they love. I only want to 
know what they do. ? 
A. Love. 
Q. Yes, they love. And in every telling sentence the subject 
is said to do something, is it not? Can you make a telling sen- 
_tence that says nothing about action of any kind? 
Many attempts were made, but of course wusuecessfully. 
Q. Well, this part of the sentence has a name, too. It is 
‘called the predicate ; and the predicate is always that part of the 
sentence which tells what the subject does. Now write the 
word, all of you, and the definition. “ Predicale: That which is 
declared about the subject’; or, to make it plainer to you, * the 
word or words that tell us what the subject does. Mary, make 
a sentence with the word * bird” 
Mary. The bird flies and sings. 
Q. How many subjects in that sentence? 
A. One, the bird. - 
Q. How many predicates? What does the bird do? 
A. He flies and sings. ‘I'wo predicates. 
‘Here followed a thorough drill on this point, each pupil com- 


posing sentences as before, and the class pointing out the predi- 
It is here sufficient, of course, to indicate the method by a 


cates. 
single example. I] would often, after a sentence was written on 
the board, direct a pupil to change the predicate, leaving the sub- 
ject as it was, and then to change the subject, leaving the predi- 
sate as it was. After satisfying myself that the subject and pred- 
icate were thoroughly comprehended by all, 1 proceeded to the 


object. 


ees 
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Q. We will return to our first sentence. Good girls love 
whom? 

A. (with great decision). Their teacher. 

Q. Then I certainly think all my pupils must be good girls. 
But, my dears, could you love unless you had an object to love? 

A. We could not. 

Q. Our love goes away from us and rests upon some one or 
some thing, and we call this the object. So it has been agroed 
to give that name to the word on which the action of the predi- 
vate falls. That is to say, the subject is the one that does the 
action; the predicate is what the subject does; and the object is 
the one he does it to. Write the word and its definitions on 
your slates. Ellen, give me a sentence with “boys” as the sub- 
ject. : 

Ellen. “ Boys study their lessons.” 

(). What is the object there? What do boys study? 

A. Lessons. 

Teacher. Now, Mary, come and write this sentence on the 
board. Draw a large oval ring first, and write the name of the 
subject within it. Make another ring touching the first and to 
the right of it, and write the predicate within it; then another 
one, and write the name of the object in it. Now, children, do 
all boys study their lessons? 

A. No; only good boys. 

Q. Therefore good is called a limiting word, because it limita 
or confinés the assertion to such boys—that is, good boys—only. 
Draw another oval ring directly under the first one, touching it, 
and within it write the word limiting the subject. Again, do 
good boys study everybody’s lessons? do they study your les- 
sons? 

A. No; they study their lessons. 

Teacher. You see, then, that here is another limiting word, 
and the word, their limits the — 

Pupils (all together). The object. 

Teacher. True; so, Mary, you can write that word within a 
ring underneath, and joined to the one inclosing the name of the 


object. These are called charts, my dear children, and assist 


much your comprehension of these imatters. As you learn the 
other elements of the sentence, and all the various limiting and 
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modifying words, your charts will gradually become more com> 
plicated. You have now learned what are called the “three 
principal elements of the sentence.” It has also many adjuncts, 
which you will learn in time, after sufficient drill on those you 
have learned. Now, what are the three principal parts of a sen- 
tence? 

A. The subject, predicate, and object. 

Q. Of these three, two are indispensable, and one is optional. 
What do I mean by indispensable? 

A. That which can not be done without. 

Q. And what by optional? 

A. That which is a matter of choice. 

Q. Which part of the sentence may be left out? Can we do 
without the subject? Try to imagine a sentence without a subject. 

A. No; we could not do without the subject, for there would 
be no sentence unless it was about something or somebody. 

Q. I am glad you see that so clearly. No, we can not dis- 
pense with our subject. But how is it about the predicate? Per- 
haps we can let that go. What do you think? 

A. (by one of the older pupils, after some reflection). No, 
ma’am; we can not do without the predicate, for unless some- 
thing or other is asserted of the subject, how are we to form a 
sentence? 

Teacher. Very well answered. Then it must be the object 
that is not indispensable. Can one of you form a sentence with- 
out an object? 

A few minutes of deep thought on the part of the pupils. One 
little girl finally asks, “ How can we do anything, unless there is 
somebody or something we do it to?” 

Teacher. We will see. Come here, Aggie! There, you have 
walked across the floor. Is not that an action? Yet, did you 
walk anybody or anything? 

Aggie. I walked to somebody. 

Teacher. Yes, 1 know you did; but that is quite a different 
thing. Think a little, my dear. When you eat your dinner, 
your action affects something; you eat the food, do you not? But 


when you sleep, or run, or walk; when a bird flies, or a fish 
swims, is the action done to anything outside of the actor? Do 


you all see the difference? 
A. (unanimously). Yes, oli ves! 
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Teacher. You see, then, that there is a class of predicates — or 
‘verbs, as we sometimes call them—which will not admit of any 
‘object immediately following thein; and another class that do 

admit objects. And as there is a name for pretty much every- 
thing in this world, there are names for these two classes of 
verbs. I will tell you these names, but you need not write them 
down yet awhile. Verbs that may be followed by objects are called 
transitive verbs: those that do not admit of objects in direct con- 
nection with them are called intransitive. Before the next les- 
son I wish each of you to write in your exercise-book ten sen- 
tences, consisting of a subject, predicate, and object; and six sen- 
tences, consisting of a subject and an intransitive verb —that is, 


« verb which will not allow an object after it. 


I am aware that the subject of this lesson, namely, the analysis 
of a sentence into subject, predicate and object—is already a 
perfectly familiar and even hackneyed one to most teachers; but 
as it is an essential part of the regular series of language lessons 


I could not omit it; and there may be some young teachers to 


whom this article may be useful. Children have hitherto studied 


language too much as @ science, memorizing whole pages at a time, 
and retaining scarcely a single clear idea. 1 consider it all-im- 
portant that they should study it as an art, reducing every idea 
gained to immediate practice, and thereby making it at once and 
forever a part of their mental wealth; also, equally necessary 
that analysis and synthesis should go hand in hand. But I per- 
ceive that my article is already too long, and will not therefore 
weary the patience of my readers farther. 


Goshen, Ind., April, 1874. 


(JuESTIONS IN Arirumetic.—If twenty grains will make a 
scruple, how many will make a doubt? 

If seven days will make one week, how many will make one 
strong? 

If three miles make a league, how many will make a confed- 
eracy? 

If four quarters make a yard, how many will make a 


garden? 
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THE USE OF IDIOMS IN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
PROF, ALF. HENNEQUIN, M. A. 

‘* Idioms and proverbial phrases give a great insight into the character and 
customs of a nation.” —Pror. L. Fasquet.e. 

No Frenchman can hear a foreigner speak his language, even 
if spoken very correctly, without being struck, after a few mo- 
ments’ conversation, with the almost total absence of Gallicisms, 
or idioms, in the construction of the phrases, thus rendering the 
language heavy, and very little fit for the familiar intercourse to 
which the French language is so well adapted, and of which the 
French are so very fond. Aside from those idioms which form a 
part of the elements of the grammar, such as avoir besoin, avoir 
peur, etc., it seems as if the foreigner endeavored to avoid all use 
of other idioms, which are, however, generally known by all who 
have attained a fair knowledge of the language and speak it 
already tolerably well. 

Gallicisms, or idioms peculiar to the language, are very numer- 
ous in French; and, far from being avoided, they should be used 
in preference to any other grammatical form, whenever there is 
oceasion for it. Let us consider, as an illustration of what is sta- 
ted abave, the English expression to be able, which can be trans- 
lated in French either by the defective verb pouvoir, or by the 
idiom etre en etat de. Though the verb pouvoir is of frequent use 
among French people, the expression etre en etat de, literally, to 
be in state of, is preferred in nearly every case. Therefore this 
sentence: “Iam not able to do it,” can be translated either by: 
Je ne puis le faire, or je ne suis pas en etat dele faire. The latter 
form would be considered the better of the two, and more in the 
true light of French conversation. 

It might be argued that idioms are difficult to commit to mem- 
ory; hence the little use that foreigners make of them. This is 
an error, and to this objection may be answered that, quite fre- 
quently, the idioms are easier to retain, and especially to apply, 
than most of their equivalent grammatical forms. In the above 
translations of to be able, the first form is by far the most difficult, 
seeing that the defective verb pouvoir is one of the most irregular 
of its conjugation; while the second form requires merely the 
knowledge of the verb etre. 
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Idioms are modes of speaking peculiar to one language, and 
which, as a rule, can not be literally translated into another. Yet 
if the student analyzes carefully all idiomatic sentences, and par- 
ticularly those which do not admit of a literal translation, he will 
find that the greater part of them can be managed and retained 
without great brain-work. 

The question may be asked, How, then, should idioms be stud- 
ied? 

Idioms should be studied in their idea, sense, and aim, as well 
as in their form and grammatical construction. Let the teacher 
write every day on the blackboard a certain number of idiomatic 
verbs or sentences, and require the student to bring the next day 
an equal number of short phrases based on these idioms. How- 
ever, before composing the required sentences, the student should 
bear in mind that the only way to attain that chief and most 
attractive part of this particular study, that is to say, French con- 
versation, is based on mental and serious work. The idioms 
given by the teacher should be turned mentally in every possible 
way, and the student should find himself the corresponding 
English idiom or common translation. Let us suppose that one 
of the given idioms is née mettez point ma patience a bout, literally, 
do not put my patience to end. On second thought, the student 
will soon see that the correct translation is, do not exhaust my 
patience. If this kind of practice is persisted in for some months, 
it will undoubtedly enable thé student to speak French with a 
certain ease, which can so seldom be acquired without going 
abroad. Above all things, let the French sentences be short and 
clear, for this is the first and most important rule of French com- 
position. 

“Tdioms and proverbial phrases give a great insight into the 
character and customs of a nation,” says Prof. Fasquelle in his 
grammar. This is so true that if we give a second thought to the 
mere way of inquiring after a person’s health in different lan- 
guages, we find that the great features of each nation are repre- 
sented in the following qnestions: 

The Englishman says, How do you do? For an Englishman to 
do well is everything. The Frenchman says, How do you carry 
yourself? A handsome carriage and fine deportment are the aim 
of all French people. The German says, How do you find your- 
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self? For a German it is almost always a puzzle to know how 
and where fo find himself, being so deeply absorbed in his medi- 
tations. The Scandinavian says, How do you stand? That is to 
say, how do you stand as to social rank? The noble strife of all 
Scandinavians, the Swedes especially, being ever to gain an hon- 
est and good standing in life. 

We might, in the same way, analyze the “ How do you do” of 
all nations, and prove that Prof. Fasquelle’s statement is a true 
one. 





THE SALARIES OF OUR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
SARAH C. STERLING. 


The subject of teachers’ salaries seems to be a mooted question. 
So much has been said upon this topic that the dry bones of the 
valley have almost ceased to shake at the thunderings of the law, 
and but little effect seems to be produced, as regards the general 
sentiment of the public and our school boards. But an aphorism 
widely prevalent is, “a constant dropping will wear away the 
stone,” and hence, by a uniform course of systematic and per- 
sistent effort in this direction, it is hoped that in due time we 
shall reap the rewards of patient, earnest labor—an adequate 
remuneration for severe toil and unflinching industry, and the 
many wants that gnaw at the purse-strings of our primary teach- 
ers. The salary of the greater part of these teachers ranges at 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars per school 
year of forty weeks, four hundred dollars being considered an 
exorbitant gull upon the public—a tax upon our millionaires, our 
stock-jobbers and brokers, which in the name of all duty and 
common sense they are under no obligations to pay, a mere act of 
gratitude upon their part, a generous, noble deed for which the 
bearer must say “thanks” with abject look and mien of unexam- 
pled remorse, because she has been made the recipient of such 
unbounded bounty. 

In regard to the salary of our high-school teachers, our lady 
principals and assistants, we have nothing to say. They are not, 
generally, what they should be, yet they are better than those 
of our primary teachers. 

In this paper and the following one, we propose to show : 
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1. That the salary of the primary teachers is not of sufficient 
adequacy. 


2. That it should be equal to that of high school teachers ; that 


their work is more laborious, and calls for a greater amount of 
nervous and physical energy. 

It is the generally conceived opinion that this salary of two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars is amply commensu- 
rate for every need, and that with prudence and economy she. 
can, as the farmer says, lay up something against a rainy day. 
On this point we should like to show a few figures, and present a 
few facts. 

What director, what member of a school board, what million- 
aire supporting his wife and daughters in abject idleness and 
wasteful magnificence, spending their thousands without count 
or cost, have ever sat down with pencil and paper, and estimated 
even the most necessary expenses of a lady teacher? Taking an 
average salary, we will say, we have three hundred dollars as the 
maximum of a lady’s expenses for the year. Much less than this 
are many of our salaries, and a very few of them a trifle in ad- 
vance. Out of this three hundred must come every expenditure, 
unless, indeed, she be so fortunate as to have father, brother, sis- 
ter, or a stated income of her own, on which to depend in case 
of an emergency. But even if she do have this outside assist- 
ance, is it reasonable that a community should defraud a woman 
of her just dues ? Is not the laborer worthy of his hire ? The ser- 
vant in our kitchen receives a more adequate remuneration in 
accordance with her expenses and the necessary outlay for prep- 
aration, than our primary teacher. The minister also, in most 
cases, receives an income quite equal to his time, his labor, his 
family expenses. Our public officers—our Senators, Presidents, 
or County Superintendents— all are well paid. It is expected 
that they will live upon their dividends, and also support their 
family in comfortable competency. It is not supposed that he 
will wash dishes for his board, nor that he shall look to parent, 
sister, or distant relative for assistance. But no such accordance 
is granted our lady teacher. Why? Is she not a servant of the 
public? Yes. Just as much as the minister. In just the same 
proportion and extent as our County Superintendents, the prin- 
cipals of our schools, our town and county officers. Verily, it is 
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because she isa woman. As the Arab chief said to a lady trav- 
eling in Egypt, in answer to the query, “ Why his wife wore the 
veil,” an article of dress rendered indispensable by custom in that 
country, said, Oh, it’s “cause she’s a woman.” So it is because 
our primary teachers are women that they can not receive a sal 
ary equal to that of a man performing the same amount of work. 

During the past winter of hard times and difficulty of obtain- 
ing money, several gentlemen offered to teach an adjoining dis- 
trict school for the summer at women’s wages. “ Well,” said the 
director, “if you are willing to work for the low price paid to a 
woman, you are not much of a man,” and thereupon they lost the 
desired situation. 

It is true that we have, occasionally, girls living at home or 
upon a yearly income, who teach a few terms for the sake of a 
few extra dollars, in order that they may increase their store of 
jewelry; but such cases are rare, and, we are happy to add, 
should be still rarer. The greater part of our instructors are 
girls and women, whole-souled, true-hearted, with no other sup- 
port than the meager pittance so stintedly doled out to them from 
the public treasury, and many of them supporting, by the most 
rigid economy and self-sacrifice, an invalid mother, a younger sis- 
ter, a drunken husband, an orphan child. We talk, sometimes, 
of heroism, of noble deeds of noble women, and know not nor 
even turn one glance towards those school-room doors where lie 
more lofty purposes, more exalted aims than were ever possessed 
by a Florence Nightingale, and more crushed hopes, bleeding 
nerves, and pinched purse-strings than could be found in a Libby 
prison. The head of this Gorgon Medusa peers at us from every 
loophole, skylight, and transom in the building. 

But to return to our figures. First, the average price of board 
at a respectable boarding-house is four dollars per week. Mak- 
ing an exception of the vacations, we have forty weeks in a school 
year, which make one hundred and sixty dollars per year for 
board. Washing, at fifty cents per week, makes one hundred 
and eighty dollars, leaving a surplus of one hundred and twenty 
dollars for other expenses. Now, most people will say, ‘ What 
girl can possibly spend more than one hundred and twenty dol- 


lars a year in clothes?” But we shall see. There are the trav- 


eling expenses, which nearly everyone must defray in some man- 
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ner three or four times a year, and these can not be estimated. 
They may be more, they may be less. Then, there are the vaca- 
tions; and if she be a live, working teacher, she will desire to 
spend these intervals of work in a manner beneficial to herself 
and pupils. It is the only time attainable for rest, improvement, 
and travel; and can these benefits accrue without money? Surely, 
our bare one hundred and twenty dollars are hardly sufficient for 
a six weeks’ trip, let alone the necessary habiliments. What 
teacher of the least enterprise or ambition is willing to go into 
her father’s kitchen and spend her vacations in housework, begin- 
ning her term of school tired in body and brain, with no change 
of scene to vary the monotony of the never-ending routine of 
class-recitation? In this manner, neither benefit nor rest has 
been gained; and to that teacher who is compelled to thus spend 
her interregnums, time and labor are nearly thrown away, and so 
much sooner will come the day when the trembling limbs and 
failing strength will say, “ Oh, a little more folding of the hands.” 

If she be a Christian, seeking the Lord’s kingdom, a few dol- 
lars for charitable purposes will be an almost indispensable ne- 
cessity. Is from five to ten dollars too small a sum to spend ina 
whole year for such a luxury ? And the doctor’s bill —the fifteen, 
twenty, or ten dollars fleeced by these pickpockets of physical 
health! The books, the papers, the periodicals — implements of 
her husbandry — tools indispensable for the perfection of the in- 
tellectual needs of herself and pupils. And all these little eve- 
ryday wants that none can tell—a bottle of ink, a few pens, 
some paper, the postage bill—oh, how the purse-strings are 
gnawed by these indispensable gravities of human life! Yea, al- 
so, the clothes, but we fear that our one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars has been nearly, if not quite expended already. ‘“ Would 
that we had the never-fading habiliments—the garments that 
never grow old,” cries the weary teacher with shaking limbs, as 
night after night she spends in wakeful sighs striving to make 
the paltry dollars cover the expense of a wardrobe equal in ap- 
pearance to those whom she must meet in society, and with whom, 
from her position, she is forced to mingle almost daily. Let us 
look for one moment at the items and cost of these things. There 
are the shoes. The’ teacher standing all day in her school-room, 
and walking to and from her boarding place, will wear out not 
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less than four pair of boots at four dollars per pair. And to 
many even this amount will not suffice, but at least we will say 
boots, sixteen dollars. Now, who at the present day can get up 
a dress of common material for less than fifteen or twenty do)- 
Jars? Not one. And how many of these dresses must one have 
through the year? More than one? Yes, several. And a com- 
mor silk of the usual quality can not cost one cent less than fifty 
or sixty-five dollars, And suppose she aspire so high as a lace 
shawl at fifty or sixty-five dollars ? How many, think you, will 
she purchase with one hundred and twenty dollars, after other 
expenses are taken out ? And has she not as much right to these 


luxuries as other women’? She mingles in their society. She 


meets them daily. She wants and needs to be as well dressed as 
they. Ah, how we have seen the little child’s lip curl because 
his teacher was not as well dressed as his mother. But she had 
as fair a skin, as bright an eye, as liquid a voice, as pure a soul — 
only her silk did not rustle as stiffly, and no.diamonds shone up- 
on her finger. Again, she must have her bonnets and hats. Four 
bonnets a year, decrees Fashion, and gotten up a la mode. Then 
the outer wrappings—the sacks and cloaks and shawls—and 
the calico dresses, the wrappers, the aprons, the collars, the neck- 
ties ; the ribbons, the cuffs, saying nothing of false hair and friz- 
zes! The gloves, a la tres boutons, the handkerchiefs, the furs, 
the scarfs, and the thousand nothings that make up the infinites- 
imals of a woman’s dress. But we forbear. We fear that either 
the government scheme of inflation or expansion must be applied 
to our one hundred and twenty dollars before it will be equal to 


these many expenses. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


weil iiateninitinabdaliciadiiane 

Goop vs. Bap Epvucatiox.— The essential difference be- 
tween a good and a bad education is this, that the former 
draws on the child to learn by making it sweet to him; the 
latter drives the child to learn by making it sour to him if 
he does not. Yet how utterly has this plain and _ practical 
truth been ignored! 7 

ethics llagettidbeeetechicenee 

— The history of civilization may be summarized in nine 

words—the more one knows, the more one can perform. 





COMPOSITION, 


COMPOSTTION — I. 
MES. MAY WRIGHT THOMPSON. 

Good things to say, and the ability to so say them that they will 
commend themselves to others, is what few people have, yet 
what most people wish, and what all people need. It would seem 
that this need was felt, even in our own country, at an early date, 
aad that, at least indirectly, appeals were made to the public 
schools to meet ii, since the weekly or semi-monthly “ composi 
tion” was the same bugbear to the youthful Puritan that it has 
continued to be to his descendants, through every generation of 
schoolboys, down to the present. That the need has not yet 
been so entirely met that, as a need, it has ceased, is shown by 
the trivial conversation of the average fireside, where domestic 
cconomy and neighborhood extravagance are, with the weather 
and the local healths. day after day discussed —not because the 
people have or could have no thoughts upon other themes, but 
beeanse such thoughis and the germs of such thought have so 
jong remained in the shadows of silence, are so vague, so scat- 
tered and uncertain, that it costs more in effort than it comes to 
im pleasure, to bring them out and shape them into intelligible 
expression. For a similar reason, the weekly prayer-meeting of 
an average church is a periodical miracle of stupidity. One can 
not think it the lack of general devotion, and certainly one knows 
that it is not the lack of new troubles, new forms of temptation, 
pew wants, neither the lack of new blessings, that continues from 
year te year the unvaried utterance of fossilized petitions; but 
we are so unused to searching our minds, to seizing upon our 
thoughts and putting them into definite form, that we shirk the 


laber of it even in our devotions. 


To all this stupid silence or more stupid utterance, 1 come with 


no panacea. IT bring no unfailing recipe for conversation, for 
correspondence, for speech and prayer-making. Successful teach- 
ers of the art and brilliant practitioners of it exist in numbers. 
Intelligent work is being done under the direction of teachers, 
that formerly was merely assigned by the teacher, and left for com- 
pletion to the detaition of the pupil. Then the majority, both of 
teachers and pupils, thought the power to write an essay a direct 


vift, a something not to be fuwght by the one, nor studied by the 
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other, but the result of an inspiration, which the gods might give 
or withhold at pleasure. This belief had so deep a root that all 
the testimony given by great authors to the fact that composition 
is an art to be acquired, had little weight with the masses, until 
with “normal training” metaphysical study was introduced as 
the basis of methods, and through such study it has been found 
that composition is indeed an art, based wpon a science —the art 
of expression based upon the science of thinking. It has been 
found that before one can write words, words must have arisen in 
the mind; that words can not arise in the mind, unless thoughts 
have in the mind preceded them: and, further, that thoughts upon 
any subject imply, demand some degree of knowledge of the 
subject. 

The first change in practice produced by this discovery, was a 
change in the nature of topies assigned for essays. In place of 
the high-sounding themes that had before been presented, teach- 
ers commenced giving subjects with which it was supposed the 
pupil had some familiarity. Friction, however, manifested itself 
as soon as work upon this new class of topics was commenced . 
The troublé now seemed to arise from the simplicity of the theme; 
and the work of the teacher, when he attempted to do any work, 
was just the reverse of that imposed by abstract or far-removed 
themes. These it had been his task to simplify; these it was nee- 
essary, not indeed to make difficult, but to show as possessing a 
power of expansion not evident on the surface. How to do this 
is a question not to be answered for all teachers by any one 
teacher, but a question whose answer must be sought by all at 
the same source. We are happily learning to go back of the 
method to its why. Writers for educational journals, not less than 
readers of them, have found that the methods most successful in 
one teacher’s hands utterly miscarry when adopted by another. 
Hence, there is no longer the demand that every successful 
teacher shall tell how he does it, which a few years ago filled all 
our journals with accounts of “ ways and means.” Not the “ways 
and means,” but a knowledge of the principles underlying all 
these, from which each may work out methods adapted to the 


progress and circumstances of his own pupils,—this is what is 


desired. 
Now, the principles underlying right methods of teaching com- 
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position are to be found where we shall find all other underlying 
educational principles—viz., in psychology. By experience 
teachers have learned that they can use no instrument well which 
they do not understand; and they study psychology that they 
may learn the nature of mind. They then use the results of this 
study in studying each pupil, that they may thus learn the pecu- 
liarities and the habits of individual minds. In composition, 
more perhaps than in any other study, the child is to work with 
his own mind. Should we not give him the advantage of our 
psychical knowledge? Should we not lead him to watch the 
workings of his mind, to experiment with it, and thereby form 
acquaintance with it? As the composition is to be the work of 
and with mind (and sometimes to be taken «holly from mind), 
surely some knowledge of the powers of a mind and some skill in 
its use are requisite to composition-making. 

This knowledge and this skill can be acquired from experi- 
ment. Experiments can be variously conducted, but in any case 
the teacher must have in mind some definite result to which he 
wishes the experiments to lead. 

The result we now have in view is to ascertain the different 
methods of thinking. Let the teacher name or present some 
object to the class, and request its members each to think and to 
express one thought concerning it. We will suppose the object 
to be the clock in the school-room. One says, “The clock is 
large.” Another —*“ The clock ticks.” Another—“ The clock 
is round.” Another —“ The clock is clean.” Another—“ The 
clock strikes.” Yet another—‘“ The clock is on the wall.” They 
have all expressed a thought about the same object; but it is-evi- 
dent that they have not all thought in the same way. This, their 
different ways of thinking, is the point to which tlhe teacher will 
direct their attention. The first and third pupils have thought of 
the clock as being something. The second and fifth have thought 
of the clock as doing something. The fourth has thought of the 
condition of the clock; while the sixth has thought, not only of the 
clock, but of the wall, and of the relation of the clock to the wall. 
The different ways of thinking, which find out being and acting, 
will be clearly seen. The pupils will, however, /ess readily dis- 
tinguish the mode of thought which discovers some item in the 
being of an object, from that which discovers some state or condi- 
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tion of an object. Yet by multiplied illustrations it can be. made 
clear that the difference between being and condition is the differ- 
ence between intrinsicality and accident. Any item of being is 
abiding; a something which can not be taken from the object 
without changing the object itself. The condition is aecidental; it 
may be removed from the object, or, rather, the object may be 
removed from the condition, and yet no deduction be made from, 
no change made in, its own proper qualities. For instance, the 
clock that the pupil before said was clean may become covered: 
with dust. The child will now say —“ The clock is dusty;” but 
he will see that the clock is in itself unchanged. Its condition is 
altered: that is all. The mode of thought leading to the relation 
of an object is distinguished from the other three modes of think- 
ing by its involving thought of more than one object, and of the 
ome object in its relation to another. When the pupil can accu- 
rately distinguish these four methods of thought, to give him 
facility in their use, let him experiment on some assigned object. 
Let him write out the expression of as many thoughts as his mind 
produces regarding the object, expressing each thought in a sep- 
arate sentence. Let him then arrange these sentences in four 
classes, under the headings of being, acting, condition, and relation. 
If he find sentences, as he probably will, that do not seem to him 
to belong properly to any of the above classes, let such be 
arranged in a list of odd sentences by themselves. Such practice 
may be continued, until the child’s powers of analysis and com- 
parison are sufficiently developed to see that any sentence must 
of necessity be the product of one of the four methods of think- 
ing above enumerated, and hence must belong to one of the four 
classes named. 

This power having been gained, the child is able to write an 
essay in such a way that its construction will be not drudgery, but 
healthy, happy mental discipline. 

We shall next discuss the order of topics. 





—A tutor of a college, lecturing a young man on his irregular 
conduct, added, with great pathos: ‘The report of your vices 


will bring your father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. “I 


beg your pardon, sir,” replied the pupil, “my father wears a 
wig.” 
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ONE OR MANY. 
ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 

There is 2 widely-spread impression that it is impossible for a 
teacher who has a number of pupils under her care, to recognize 
the individual peculiarities of each one. Most persons seem to 
think that to the mind of the teacher every ¢hild of the twenty or 
thirty she may have in her class is like every other child —that in 
the multitude of characteristics she will be able to know only the 
common and general. This impression often decides that a pupil 
shall have a private teacher, instead of being sent to school; the 
supposition also being that when the whole time and attention of 
the teacher are given to one or two pupils, more can be accom- 
plished. But, viewed in the light of broad experience, both these 
suppositions —that individual peculiarities are not discovered 
and treated in schools, and that the fewer pupils the more gain of 
knowledge — appear to be without sufficient ground. Nay, the 
facts*seem to lead one who has studied them to the entirely oppo- 
site conclusion. 

As to the first point, one might as well say because a carpen- 
ter worked with pine, oak, chestnut, ash, and walnut, that he 
would not be able to perceive the differences between them, or 
to select the proper tools for cutting and fitting them; or one 
might refuse to employ a physician who had any other patients, 
demanding that the whole attention of the practitioner be given 
to him. But the carpenter works skillfully with all his different 


woods, because his training and practice in the use of them all 


have made his eye and hand quick to detect differences where 
the unpracticed would not see them, beholding only wood; and 
the physician, in the same way, brings to each one of the fifty 
patients he may visit in twenty-four hours his keen professional 
eye and judgment, the result of his long training and the daily 
experience of years. Just so, and in the same sense, is teaching 
a trade, is teaching a profession; and it is only of those who so 
regard it that I am speaking when [ assert that the daily close 
association for years with minds of all grades, with pupils of all 
peculiarities, gives to the teacher the same kind of professional 
skill and tact that the carpenter, that the physician, gain in their 
respective callings. A turn of the head, an inflection in the 
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voice, 2 glanee of the eye, even slighter indications than these 
are to the professional and experienced teacher a language which 
would be unintelligible to the mere observer. All her pereep- 
tions have been for vears trained in this very direction, and they 
have become wonderfully accurate. .\) moment's reflection will 
convince anyone that this must be so; though again | repeat that 
[ am speaking only of trained and experienced teachers, of those 
who have always looked upon their work in all its divisions as an 
art, and an art to which they have given their best time and 
strength. J am not speaking of those who, unwillingly taking up 
the work, have always felt it somewhat of a condescension to 
attend to its details, who do not look upon themselves as engaged 
ina regular business, but who are simply working at it because 
it may have seemed the least objectionable way of earning 
money. 

It is often very astonishing to an experienced teacher to find 
how little some persons see in a school-room. They sit for au 
hour, and they come away with « general impression, either of 
order or disorder, and that is all. ‘The fact is that they da not 
know what to look for, and so of course they are not very likely 
tosee it. They are in the same situation in whieh an entirely 
uncultivated person is before a world-famous picture, as, for 
example, Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, ov Raphael's Trans- 
figuration. He looks conscientiously, and he bears away with 
him only a confused idea of figures; while the artist's eve rapidly 
notes the most prominent points, follows the contours, the lights 
and shades, and, if a true artist, mounts to the spiritual signiti- 
eance of the picture, and carries forever in his heart the thought 


of the master-mind that created it. 


Teaching is a regular art; and no one who does not so regard 


it, no one who takes it up as a pastime or as a disagreeable neees- 
sity, and who brings to it only just what must be given of time 
and talent, can ever know its highest rewards, or feel the joy of 
the artist in his creation. But the real teacher who does so work, 
to whom teaching is as much an act worthy of her highest ettore 
as the statues of the sculptor or the symphony of the musician — 
an art for which the Infinite Mind only were wholly sufficient — 
an art so noble and so integral that no detail is unimportant, 


learns to read motives in actions, to interpret character by 
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indications unseen by others, and in every part to read the 
whole. 

But of my second point—the advantages to the pupil in an 
intellectual point of view, of class recitation over individual 
instruction — I must take another opportunity of speaking. 

Christian Union. 


Sid 


HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


We rarely find suggestions for the teacher more valuable than 
those put forth by the County Superintendents, who, more than 
any other class of educators, get familiar knowledge of the meth- 
ods and needs of both graded and ungraded schools. So we 
string together a number of their circulars, ete., which have accu- 
mulated in our pigeon-hole of “ Hints.” The following is a “ Cir- 
cular to Teachers” issued by Supt. W. L. Matthews, of Kosci- 
usko county, Ind.: 


Each year our school work is expected to improve. The work 
is a laudable one, and can not be postponed. The person who is 
to do this work should be thoroughly qualified. The pay in many 
instances is not commensurate with the work performed, yet you 
get every cent which the State has for you. Competency must 
in all cases be in advance of compensation. This is the case in 
teaching. (Qualification in teaching must precede compensation. 
As to your general qualifications, you should be able to answer 
affirmatively the following questions: 

Have I made a special preparation for the work? 

Am I sincere in the work’? 

Am | pure-minded? 

Am | kind and affectionate? 

Am I zealous for my cause? 

Am J] patient and forbearine? 
Am | 
Do L regard my reputation ? 

Am | punctual? 

Am I mindful of the flight of time? 

11. Am la good citizen? 

12. Am 1a person of intelectual growth and culture? 

13. Do I study human nature? 

14. Last and best of all, do I love the work? 

I. - In this great work you have the right to demand the co- 
operation of patrons. 

II. ‘To be respected by the scholars as well as the parents. 


cheerful and self-possessed ? 
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III. To receive the encouragement and earnest support of 
patrons, when in the discharge of your duties. 

IV. To enforce obedience to all just rules and regulations of 
your school. 

V. Last of all, to have order and respect in your school, or 
hand it over to some one who can do the work more suc cessfully. 

“Your work is before you. Its results are eternal. Prove 
yourself worthy.” 


Supt. Welch, of Calhoun county, Mich., puts the following 
I ’ Y, > | [4 
questions to candidates for certificates, under “theory and art of 
teaching.” He says: “The candidates were required to write 
answers and read them before the class. I have found this exer- 

se to afford variety and amuscment, both to the class and spec- 
tators. I think a comparison of methods beneficial to the class. 
It is a departure from the usual course, so far as I know.” 

1. How would you organize your school? 

2. How do you have scholars enter and leave the school- 
room ? 

What is your method of regulating whispering? 

What is your opinion of the * self-reporting system”? 

What is the extent of the teacher’s authority over pupils 
going to and from school? 

6. How do you teach the alphabet? 

7. How would you conduct an advanced class in spelling? 

8. What is your method of conducting reading classes of 
beginners, and more advanced classes? 

9. How do you conduct writing e “xercise: s? What principles 
do you require pupils to observe in writing? 

10. What educational journal do you take? What works 
upon teaching have you read? What special training have you 
had designed to qualify you for teaching? 

Moral question: What do you understand to be the require- 
ments of the law in reference to the moral character of a teacher? 

Under the head, “ Decorate your School-rooms,” Supt. Linsley, 
of Allegan county, Mich., publishes the following in his School 
Journal: 

Teachers, do not forget that you can add much to the interest 
and success of your school by making your school-room look 
pleasant and attractive. It is no wonder that children ‘have a 
dread to attend school regularly, when they leave their own pleas 
ant homes and enter the cold, cheerless school-house with its diese 
walls, which ever present an external sameness, with nothing to 
please the eye or make a variety of school-room scenery. 

We are pleased to notice that many teachers have taken steps 
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in this direction by hanging or pasting up pictures, maps, bunches 
of dried grasses, colored, varnished leaves, wreaths of evergreens 
hung about the room; flower vases placed on the table and filled 
with water, with a vine trailing from its top downward; little 
mounds of moss with colored pebbles at their base, placed on the 
window sill or clock shelf; any or all of these things tastefully 
arranged in our plain school-rooms will add an irresistible charm 
to your work, and cause children to ‘ove and respect you, which 
no other incentive can produce. Colored pictures are the most 
attractive. They are cheap and can be found in almost any 
book-store. Try some of these decorations, fellow-teachers, and 
see what effect it will produce. 

, -— + 

A TEST OF PRONUNCIATION, 

Some Eastern professor has devised the following, with which 
he is reported to have brought a number of teachers’ institutes to 
grief. We recommend it as a> good exercise for advanced read- 
ing-Cliasses and spellers. Let a few lines of it be written upon 
the blackboard at a time, and the pupils put upon inquiry as to 
the pronunciation before attempting a doubtful word. They 
should never be encouraged to guess. 

“A sacrilegious son of Belial, who suffered from bronchitis, 

aving exhausted his finances, in order to make wood the deficit. 
having ex] ted his ¢ " ler t ke good the deficit 
determined to ally himself to some wealthy, lenient and docile 
young lady. To accomplish successfully his vagary, and forge 
the fetters hymeneal, he armed himself with a calliope and a coral 
necklace of chamelon hue. He also secured a suit of rooms at 
the principal hotel and engaged the head waiter as his coadjutor; 
he next ‘lispatched a letter of the most unexceptionable caligra- 
phy extant, inviting to the matinee to be held ou the morrow, 
the handsomest young lady in town. She revolted at the idea, 
and refused to consider herself as sacrificable to his desires, and 
accordingly sent a polite note of refusal; on receiving which this 
misguided young man, procuring a carbine and a bowie-knife, 
proceeded to an isolated spot and deliberately severed his jugular 
vein and discharged his carbine into his abdomen. It need not 
be said that the result was fatal; the debris was removed by the 
coroner.” 

——--- e+e 

A simple method of removing ordinary scratches from a slate: 
Dip a wet sponge or cloth into pulverized pumice stone and rub 
it over the surface of the slate. It will soon be as smooth as the 


surface of a new slate. 
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FOR THE GEOGRAPHERS. 
In an address delivered before the American Geographical 
Society, Chief Justice Daly, of New York, shows that the explor- 


ers’ occupation is not gone, for with all our geographical knowl- 
edge, nothing is known of 12,000,000 square miles of our globe. 
The largest unexplored tracts are the Arctic and Antarctic 


regions and the interior of Africa. These represent, respectively, 
seven, three, and one million square miles. A large portion of 
Australia and other islands in the vicinity has never been visited 
by intelligent men. The past year was one of great activity with 
explorers. The whole region of Palestine, Upper Asia Minor, 
and Northern Arabia has been examined, and many geographical 
and historical facts determined. In Australia, over 2,000 miles 
of telegraph have been established through a portion of country 
but little known before. In Africa, more has been learned of its 
people than of its geography, but the way has been opened for 
extended exploration the present year. In this country the Yel- 
lowstone expedition, the Colorado exploring party, and the coast 
survey have each reported many new facts. The Russian expe- 
dition against Khiva, and the English march into the country of 
the Ashantees, have also opened up regions of which little was 
known before. 


+ 


Tne Lorp’s Prayver.— Teachers, as well as other people, vary 
in their rendition of the Lord’s Prayer, some using the prayer- 
book version, containing “ trespasses ” and other variations, and 
others, through imperfect recollection, making serious changes in 
the translation. But one version should be used in the schools, 
and that the simple, comprehensive old form, as found in the 
English Bible, Matt. vi, 9-13. It is not only simpler, but is a 
more correct rendering of the original than the version of the- 
prayer-book. 

en ee ee 

The best teacher is not one who helps his pupils, but one who 
helps them help themselves. The only true education is self-edn- 
cation. The mind can be /illed from without, but it can only 
grow from within. That only is effective teaching which sug- 
gests, prompts, inspires. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Judge Perkins, of the Supreme Court of this State, with the unanimous 
concurrence of other members of the bench, has rendered a decision in the 
Corey-Carter case, which involved this question as the ultimate one: ‘‘ Have 
colored children, residing in the various districts in the different townships of 
the State, in which no separate schools have been organized for colored chil- 
dren, a right to attend the schools organized in such townships, in common 
with white children ?” After some discussion of the famous Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, granting citizenship to our colored popula- 
tion, and of the Indiana Constitution, the Court held in conclusion : 

** At the date of the taking effect of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the State of Indiana had in operation a system 
of common schools wherein tuition was free to children under twenty-one 
years of age, they being citizens of the State, and on the taking effect of that 
amendment the several schools composing that system, by virtue of the sec- 
tion above quoted from our State constitution, became open and free to col- 
ored children also being under twenty-one years of age. As that amendment 
placed them in the class of citizens, they had the right to enter and attend 
those schools until reasonably convenient separate schools and substantially 
equal educational advantages were founded for them by the State, and wher- 
ever, in any township, such schools are not provided for them by the State.” 


The educational world has noticed, with gratification and pride, the sole ti- 
tle which the great master in natural science assumed as he wrote his last will 
and testament: ‘‘Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” Commenting briefly upon this, 
a circular before us, issued by the ‘‘ Agassiz Memorial Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Fund,” at Boston, says: ‘* This was the heading of his simple will; this was 
his chosen title: and it is well known throughout this country, and in other 
lands, how much he has done to raise the dignity of the profession and to im- 
prove its methods. His friends, the friends of education, propose to raise a 
memorial to him, by placing upon a strong and enduring basis the work to 
which he devoted his life, the Museum of Comparative Zoology, which is at 
once a collection of natural objects, rivaling the most celebrated collections 
of the Old World, and a school open to all the teachers of the land. It is pro- 
posed that the teachers and pupils of the whole country take part in this me- 
morial, and that on the birthday of Agassiz, the 28th day of May, 1874, they 
shall each contribute something, however small, to the Teachers’ and Pu- 
pils’ Memorial Fund, in honor of Louis Agassiz; the fund to be kept sepa- 
rate, and the income to be applied to the expenses of the Museum.” The 
movement is headed by Gen. Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, and other eminent educators. It is 
to be hoped that every school in the land, of whatever grade, in session on 
the 28th instant, will contribute liberally to the Memorial Fund, and remit at 
ence to Jas. M. Barnard, Treasurer, 15 Exchange street, Boston. 
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The educating influence of the Great Temperance Movement now in full 
vigor in this country is not to be lightly estimated. It is giving the whole 
nation clearer perceptions of the right in this matter, and prompting thinkers 
to go to foundation principles for their point of departure in the formation of 
habits. It is spreading a knowledge of the baleful nature and effects of alco- 
holic liquors, of their infamous adulterations and disguises, which has hereto- 
fore been scarcely the subject of inquiry. Pledges to total abstinence have 
been extensively circulated in the common and Sabbath schools, with the hap- 
piest effect. If the educational workers of America rightly improve the op- 
portunity now offered, they may bear a most efficient part in the grandest 
moral movement of the age, and bear a permanent impress for the highest 
good upon the generations. 


A recent issue of the New York State Educational Journal has this encour- 
aging paragraph : 

‘Some of the county superintendents in the Western States, when visiting 
their schools, ‘write them up’ for the nearest local paper. If they find a 
school-house dirty, a school idle and disorderly, or a teacher who lacks snap, 
they are not afraid to report the facts. This seems rather harsh, but it never 
has to be done more than once with the same teacher, and half a dozen exam- 
ples are enough for a whole county.” 


Compulsory school-attendance has failed in the Illinois Legislature, and we 
do not learn that it has gained a point in the legislation of any State during 
the winter. The discussion still goes on, we believe, in the General Assem- 
bly of New York. 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association have 
decided that their society will not participate in the Educational Convention 
at Put in Bay next July. 


- ~~~. eee - 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


Among the many hand-books which the last decade has produced, to pre- 
pare the youth of our country for the duties of citizenship, none that we have 
seen is entitled to take higher rank than the new Manual of the Constitution of 
the United States, by Dr. Andrews, President of Marietta College. It is evi- 
dently a book which has grown, not been made—the work of his class-room 
has resulted in this. After the customary preliminary matter, which is un- 
asually well written, and a consideration of the several previsions of the con- 
stitution, a chapter is added on its practical operation, which has especial val- 
ue. A view of the State governments, and an appendix containing the usual 
documents, close the book. We commend it most cordially. (Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co.) 

Prof. Boise has added another very useful volume to his pile of Greek text- 
books, by the publication of Ezercises in Some of the More Difficult Principles 
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of Greek Syniaz, a sequel to Jones's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, and 
intended for the Freshman year in college. It seems to us that a book of this 
kind is needed, particularly in preparatory work, and that it will greatly aid 
in smoothing the classic road for the young adventurer. References to the 
best grammars abound, and an English-Greek vocabulary and other apparatus 
fally equip the book. It has been beautifully printed on the Cambridge press, 
and a glittering picture of the Parthenon adorns the cover. (8. C. Griggs & Co. ) 

art First of Prof. Duffet’s Method for the Siudy of the French Language ap- 
pears in a neat 16 mo., bound in limp muslin. It comprises only twenty-five 
lessons, with the conjugations, etc.; but there is good work enough in these 
to occupy the average school term, A cursory survey of it is enough to con- 
vince the examiner of its high utility. Tbe Second Part will follow shortly. 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 

Model Dialogues, announced in a recent number of the Treacuer, has ap- 
peared in good shape, and is remarkably well filled with various material for 
«use at school and literary exhibitions, in the household, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Wm. M. Clark, editor of The Schoolday Magazine, has done excellently well in 
its compilation, and we hope will have his reward in a wide circulation of the 
book. (J. W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Prof. Swing, the popular Chicago preacher, whose approaching trial for 
heresy centres unusual attention upon him, comes into print at a good time 
with his Truths for To-day, Spoken in the past Winter. It is a collection of fif- 
teen of his best sermons, ranging from ‘Religious Toleration, or Charity,” 
at the beginning, to ‘‘ Immortal Life,” at the close, and including admirable 
discourses on Charles Sumner, St. Paul, and St. John, The style of the rev- 
erend author is a model, and he often rises into genuine eloquence. “The book 
is elegantly printed and bound, and is wholly Western work. It is, we believe, 
the first important publication of the famous Chicago booksellers, Jansen, 
McCiurg & Co. 

Yhe Trinity names another Chicago book, also a thoroughly Western pro- 
duction. It is the work of the Rev. F. H. Burris, A. M., of the South Kan- 
sas M. E. Conference, and is favorably introduced by Prof. Joseph Haven, 
the well-known metaphysician. The author believes that God is one, and de- 
nies a trinity of persons in him. He holds, however, that he was manifested 
im Christ for man’s salvation, and that the mind of God is his Holy Spirit. 
He thinks ‘‘there never will be a man who cam accept the doctrine of a ‘Trinity 
of persons, without admitting in his heart a Trinity of Gods.” These views 
he advocates with much originality and force, and he has made an interesting 
volume. (S. C. Griggs & Co.) 

The National Temperance Orator is a compilation of unusual excellence, 
made by Miss L. Penney, and occupying a goodly volume of 288 pages. It 
is a timely publication, which should find its way promptly to every Sunday- 
school and common-school room in the country. The selections are pleasant- 
hy varied, are generally chosen with good taste, and include a reasonable num- 
ber of brief philippics against tobacco, as well as against alcohol. (National 
Temperance Society, New York.) 
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MINOR NOTICES. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have made up a pretty littls book from 
specimen pages of the American Educational Readers, New Graded Series, It 
is well worth examination. Sent free by Edw. Cook, 155 State street, Chica- 
20......We owe thanks to the Hon. Wm. L. Bostwick, of Tompkins Co., N. Y., 
for his late excellént speech en the Compulsory Edneation bill pending before 
the Legislature of that State...... 8. C. Griggs & Co. have just published an- 
other book by Prof. Mathews, entitled The Great Conversers, und Other Essays, 
and a new work by Dr. J. B. Walker, entitled Zhe Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
They will publish shortly Dr. Walker's Living Questions of the Age, and B. F. 
Taylor’s The World on Wheels, and Other Essays, This house is getting to- 
gether a superior line of books, which may well attract the attention of book- 

Prof. J. Russell Webb, the distinguished apostle of the 
Word-method, is at work upon a new series of school readers, of which the 
first book is about to be published. It will be illustrated in colors, and com- 
prise what Prof. W. calls ‘‘the sentence method” of teaching reading 
Seribner, Armstrony £ Co, have nearly ready an Llementury History of Art, 
being an introduction to ancient and modern arehitecture, sculpture, painting, 
and music, by N. D., Anvers. It is for use in schools and for self-iustruction, 
and promises to be a youd thing One of the curiosities of educational liter- 
ature must be the recently-published Science of Language, or Seven-hour Sys- 
tem of Grammar, by Prof. D: P. Howe. It is described by a competent critic 
as ‘‘ove of the most superticial possible.” The new General History of the 
State of Michigan, by Mr. C. R. Tuttle, is exposed at great length in a Detroit 
paper as ‘“‘a literary fraud of the worst order.” We have never read a more 
crushing expose It is good news that the poet Bryant and Sidney Howard 
Gay are preparing a J’epular History of the United States. It will be published 
in three illustrated volumes, and be written down to the close of the first cen- 
tury of our independence Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, publish an import- 
ant work by Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, entitled What Young People 
Should Know, being sn essay upon the human reproductive organs. A multi- 
tude of ills would be avoided by the general reading of such books in early 
life. The same house has in press A Hand-book of Mythology, for schools 
and general reading Mrs. Dr. Stone, of Kalamazoo, contributes a masterly 
essay on ‘* The Effects of Mental Growth,” to Miss Brackett’s new book, The 
Education of American Girls, It is deduced largely from her observation of 
women during her Oriental travels......A Hestory of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction is in manuscript, written by the Rev. E. M. Stone, and will 
. The Aldine for the first five months 


of '74 is truly magnificent, improving even its former record of glory. In ad- 
dition to the superb engravings accompanying the letterpress, two chromos, 
of uncommon excellence, representing characteristic Eastern and Western 
scenery, are given to each subscriber. We do not see how any person of taste, 
able to subscribe, can afford to do without the Aldine. 5 a year; Jas. Sutton 
& Co., Maiden Lane. N. Y The Galaxy for May is early at hand, witha 
Tich table of contents. Grant White continues bis ‘* Linguistic and Literary 
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Notes and Queries” — especially valuable this month ; there is a curious arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Parody of the Period,” and timely notices of ‘‘The Temperancs 
Crusade.”...... The Northwestern Montily is a handsome illustrated journal, just 
started in Chicago by Drant Bros. & Co., at $1.50 a year...... The Lakesid- 
Monthly will be discontinued during the summer months, on account of the 
editor’s illness...... The School (or Schoolboy), published in South Bend, has 
suspended, after the issue of two numbers. We learn there is some prospect 
of resumption after a while...... The Jliustrated Educational News names a new 
enterprise, projected by A. M. Kellogg & Co., 17 Warren street, N. Y. It 
will be a 16-page quarto, monthly, and illustrated...... Geo. E. Stevens & Co., 
Cincinnati, have issued five numbers of a series of 4-page sheets, called Schoo! 
and Home, and containing reading exercises for children in the Second and 
Third Reader grades. They are prepared by Miss D. A. Lathrop, Principal 
of the Cincinnati Normal School, and are not only quite unique in their con- 
ception and valuable in use, but remarkably cheap at $1.50 per hundred cop- 
TR.ccc0 The Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country, and in breadth of miscellaneous reading, 
has no superior...... Belles and Beauz is the suggestive title of a large new fam- 
ily paper, published weekly at 98 William street, N. Y., at $4. year. Its 
chief features are ‘‘good stories,” sketches of remarkable women by Mrs. 
Hlet, and a series of essays on social topics by ‘‘a clergyman’s daughter.” 
Scarcely any other publication gives se much reading for the money...... The 
Safeguard is another New York publication, but a rather solid affair, being ‘‘de- 
voted to the interests of savings-banks depositors— industry, economy, and 
temperance.” Bradford Rhodes, publisher, 42 Broad street, N. Y...... Briggs 
& Brothers’ Illustrated Quarterly Floral Work appears for April in handsome 
style, on tinted paper, with a variety of timely and good horticultural reading 
Only 25 cts. a yeur. 


— ——_-—_ +e 


In no way has the country made a more gratifying progress during the past 
year than in education. In the forthcoming report of the National Commis- 
sioner of Education it will appear that, to begin with, the number of high 
schools and academies has increased from 800 to 1,200, or a whole third, in 
1873, while the benefactions recorded in the several States for school purposes 
show, by their magnitude, the interest taken in educational matters. No less 
than $252,000 have been donated for the superior education of women alone. 
The total amount of donations expended in the single State of New York dur- 
ing 1873 was $1,293,235, of which universities and colleges received $716,- 
073; schools of science, $15,000; schools of theology, $451,177 ; superior 
instruction of women, $31,125; secondary instruction, $70,512; libraries, 
$9,248, etc. Next to New York in aggregate amount comes Massachusetts, 
which has a total of $1,057,612, divided into $250,160 for universities and 
colleges ; $442,500 for schools of science ; $33,625 for schools of theology ; 
$2,000 for schools of medicine ; $24,000 for superior instruction of women ; 
$102,500 for secondary instruction ; $70,372 for public libraries, etc. 
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BDUCATIONAL INTELLIG ENCE. 


INDIANA. 

AwiEN Counry.—At the late session of the Methodist Conference for North- 
ern Indiana, in Fort Wayne, resolutions were adopted providing for the liquid- 
ation of the entire debt of Fort Wayne College—about $10,000, with what is 
needed for repairs. RK. D. Robinson was appointed President, and Rev. W 
@. Pieree, A. M., Professor of Hebrew and Greek. ‘Trustees and Visitors 
were also appointed. ‘The College is reported in a flourishing condition, and 
on & better basis then ever before......The Fort Wayne Journal says: “A high 
am deserved compliment was paid to our High School and Prof. Smart by Dr. 
Andrews, at the M. E. Conference on Saturday last, when he stated that edu- 
eation was the main thing; that the High School of Fort Wayne was known 
all over the country. My. Smart has been doing a good work all over the 
state and for the ort Wayne High School.”...... Supt. Smart is coming into 
considerable notice as the next Democratic candidate for State Superintendent, 
The following items from State papers indicate the feeling : 

‘Prof. J. H. Smart, of Fort Wayne, is said to be a Democratic candidate for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in opposition to Prof, Hopkinas.-—Jnds- 
annapolis News. 

Wel, why not, in opposition to Hepkins or any other man? Pref. Smart 
has proved himself one of the smartest school superintendents in the State, is 


a thorough scholar, a thorough gentleman, and, withal, very popular.—Vers 
Republican, 


A Fort Wayne paper says that at the annual school examination in that city, 
a class in zoology, inone of the schools, was asked what animal stands the 
highest in the animal kingdom, when several little boys in the class answered, 
“The Giraffe.” Another comical Fort Weyne item is this: ‘‘One of the pro- 
found questions submitted to an applicant for license to teach 2 common 
school, at the examination at the Court House, last week was: ‘What is the 
length of your previons certificate ?? The answer was in writing and as fol- 
bows: ‘The length of my former certificate is about nine inches long, and 
width about six inches. I write from memory, not having my former certifi- 
eate at hand.’ Of course she was a successful applicant.”......4 An examination 
of applicants for State certificates will bs held by the State Board of Eduea- 
tion in Fort Wayne, beginning July 7th. 

Bznton.—The Annual Catalogae of the Oxford Academy is mainly an ad- 
vertising sheet, and the publisher must make a good thing of it. The remain- 
der, however, shows well for the academy, which seems to be 2 flouri bivug 
imstitution. Seven instructors and 215 pupils during the year ‘72-3. T he 
Principal, Miss H. M. Wright, has the most flattering testimonials to her 
scholarship and ability. 

Canrou..-—The Delphi Journa! says that Prof. Blakeman, of that place, has 
tried the plan of furnishing school books at public expense (only 810) in two 
of his primary departments, and with marked success. ‘‘This expenditure 
and plan has already saved the parents about fifty dollars in money, saved the 
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teachers a hundred dollars’ worth of :most valuable time, and the books are 
still on hand and good for another three years’ cruise. Should the plan be 
adopted in the higher rooms the saving will be in the same proportion, but 
where ten dollars’ worth of books are used in the Jower grades, one hundred 
dollars’ worth are used in the higher grades: The amount of money saved in 
the purchasing of books by wholesale is » small percentage of the advantages 
to be gained. The precious time saved by the scholars and the teachers, the 
rapidity with which the scholar cum make the transition from a lower toa 
tions of the plan. No deten- 
tien for want of books, no disappointments to the teacher by the annoying ‘I 
forgot it, or ‘Pa will attend te it,’ worrying the life out of them, and delaying 
the progress of the scholar, are known under this improved plan. It works 
Hke a charm in the Bast, and there is ne pood reason why it will not work 
here. Letus try it. We have examined the school law, and find nothing in 


ing consideri 


higher grade, are the great and paying 





if. to prevent such action upon the part of the Board.” 


Cass.— The new Logansport High-school building is to be 114 by 108 feet, 
and sixty feet hiyh. 

Crawrorp,— Miss Lizzie Riggle, « school teacher in this county, recently 
saved one of her pupils from being drowned by jumping into the stream 
which they were crossing ou a log, and catching bim just as he was disappear- 
ing beneath the water, 

Paviess.—- Here isa tribute to an old teacher by the Democrat: “ After 
ravre than forty-two years of arduous Jabor, our veteran teacher, Professor 
James G. May, will probably retire from the school-room. Hoe is now writit 
a, book entitled ‘The Teachers and the Taught of Southern Indiana,’ which 
premises to he an interesting work. There are very few men as well versed 
upon this subject as Professor May.” 

Pranuonn.— A very sad affair lately occurred in the Lawrenceburg High 
School. Little Flora Bartholo, abont nine years old, was jumping the rope 
daring recess, and being high-spirited determined to beat all her little play- 
mates, and did. She jumped till the girls turning for her tired out and stop- 
ped. She had jamped 351 times, and when the rope stopped she fell to the 
ground, unable to speak. Sbe was carried home, and died without having 
uttered 2 single word. 

Ecxuanr.—Snpt. Moury reports 55 candidates present at the examination 
of Mareh 14, of whom 15 failed. Two 24-months’ licenses, 8 for 18 months, 
& for 12, and 23 for 6, were granted, Present March 24, 41; failed, 30; 24 
rnonths’ licenses, 2; 12 months, 2: 6 months, 7. He says the county fur- 





nishes him room eneugh to examiie conveniently only about 25 candidates at 
ence. He seems to be doing efficient work in his county......A Millersburg 
correspondent says: ‘*Our scheols began this morning, with Mr. Graham 
and Miss Scranage. of Benton, as teachers. The latter taught here last sea- 
von, and Mr. Graham comes under the most favorable auspices, people hers 
expecting a yood deal of him as 2 fine teacher.”......In the late application te 
the Elkhart Circuit Court, for appointment of guardian of William Wolf, 
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8 aged 48, on account of his unsound mind, one of the witnesses testified thas 
0 when a little boy, Wolf was boxed by a teacher on each side of the head until 
ut the blood ran from his ears; that ‘* from that day to this William had sufferet 
A from mental imbecility ; that what he had then learned in his spelling-book, 
n etc., remained distinct, but that he was never able to make any further prog- 
28 ress in his studies; that he can not ‘count’ above the number 10; and all his 
10 life since he has been unable to attend properly to his ordinary affairs.” The 
a boy was undoubtedly ruined for life by the teacher’s brutality, and the case ig 
n- a fearful warning against this kind of corporal punishment...... Prof. Blunt 
‘J {nct “‘Bhurt”) is the associate of Prof. Moury in the Goshen Classical and 
ng Nowmal School. 
ks Fountarn.— We are indebted to John B. Sherwood, Secretary of the Asso- 
rk ciation, for the following interesting item: ‘* An association of the teachers 
™ of Fountain county was organized, and a very successful institute held in 
Attica on April 9-11, 1874. Papers were read, and discussions followed upon 
ot, each. ‘The following are some of the topics treated: Miss Serene H. Hoad 
ley read a paper on ‘The Advantages of Normal Drill’; Prof. Jas. A. Lynn 
tly on ‘ Teaching as an Art and as a Profession’; W. 8. Moffett on ‘ County and 
m4 Township Institutes — what they should teach’; E. McCauley on ‘Township 
o- Graded Schools a Necessity’; Prof. Barnett on ‘School Discipline.’ Supt. 
Young read an able article on the condition of the schools throughout the 
ter county. He showed conclusively that Fountain county was doing well, con. 
: sidering the disadvantages she has been laboring under. On Friday evening 
wi Prof. W. A. Bell gave the association a most interesting address on ‘How we 


mg Grow,’ which was well taken by the audience, especially the younger por- 
tion of it. The attendance was large, and all took a deep interest in the delib- 


= erations, which were enlivened by the presence of Profs. Olcott and Bell of 
i Indianapolis.” 
igh Funton.—Supt. Green sends this good report to the School Journal: ‘The 
nail schools have been doing well in this county during the last winter. The real . 
lay- intention of study seems to be more generally understood by teacher and 
dl pupils, and less assistance is given to pupils in their work. ‘The work of sub- 
send soiling is going on rapidly by teachers; for our own graded schools, together 
i with many others, are represented by those who taught during the winter. 
- Our best township institutes were where the schools are the most advanced, 
tioa which shows that culture produces fenterprise. We have our monthly reun- 
ths, ions for the teachers of the county.” 
oo Jonnson.— Principal Thompson writes from Franklin: .‘‘ School moves 


oa prosperously. Contrary to the usual custom, the number is not diminishing 
veg perceptibly, and we think we shall hold our present attendance through the 


nom year. 


sOa- Koscrusxo.— Mr. Joseph Irvin has had the school near Leesburg during the 
here last winter—his tenth term, and taught with much success. Term, four 
n to months; wages per diem, $2.20......A friend in Milford writes that Township 


Institutes have been very successful in Monroe and Jackson townships, whieh 
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pay their teachers good wages. The trustee of the latter town will have his 
schools graded next year. Several of the trustees have cut down the tuition 
levies. There will be two training-schools for teachers in the county during 
the summer...... The school at Etna Green has re-opened, with George Iden 
and Miss Brilheart as teachers. 


Laxe.— Supt. Fancher has examined 14% applicants since July 28, 1873, of 
whom 37 have béen rejected. 51 have received six months’ licenses, 28 for 
twelve months, 11 for eighteen, and 10 for twenty-four. He suggests that 
other Superintendents publish similar reports Prof. McAfee: has opened 
his select school in Crown Point, with about a hundred pupils. He is highly 
spoken of as « teacher. 


Lavortr.—-The Laporte Argus says: ‘The report of the public schools 
for March shows the highest per cent. of attendance among the schools in the 
central building in ist division, ‘C’ grade Grammar School, Miss Marian A. 
Hill, teacher ; the highest per cent. in the ward schools was in Secondary, No. 
3, Miss Eugenia Hale, teacher. The per cent. of attendance for all the schools, 
based upon the average number belonging, was 97.” From a recent visit to 
these schools, we know any high commendation of them to be justified. ‘They 
rank among the very best schools we have seen. Their record of attendanco 
is something remarkable fora city of this size......The Michigan City report 
for March is: Entire enrollment, 728 ; average daily attendance, 643; per cent, 
of attendance of whole number enrolled, 88}...... The high-school building in 
Laporte has a bad babit of taking fire. Defective flue. 


Mapison.— Supt. Franklin prints the following in the Anderson Herald: 
“Tt is gratifying to know that so many teachers are making arrangements to 
goto school this spring and summer. Mr. Study’s private school and the 
Anderson Gradod and Normal will, together, probably include thirty or forty, 
and I hear of a number who are going to Lebanon, O., and the State Normal 
School. This is all very encouraging.” ‘fhe Anderson school is taught by 
Supt. F. and Prof. Berg (not “Bay,” as printed in our last). It has already 
begun, under encouraging auspices......Supi. Franklin writes, under date of 
the 14th ult.: ‘‘ Our schools are all out. We think we have made much prog- 
ress this winter. Our teachers are making a grent effort to improve them- 
selves and keep up with an advancing standard. The majority will succeed 
nobly, but a few will have to be ‘weeded out." We have twenty-five in our 
school. Prof. Study, Supt. of the city schools, opened yesterday a private 
school with a fine class, including several teachers. Many are attending 
school in other places.” We reeeive an elaborate nnd glowing account of 
the closing exercises of the High School at Anderson, on the 10th ult. The 
exercises wore performed before a large audience of parents and friends, and 
were successful in every particular, retlecting much credit upon Prof. Study, 
Principal of the school. He was presented with a handsome silver pitcher 
and two silver goblets, by the pupils of the High School, and a silver tray and 
bowl by his teachers. Prof. S. made a brief but eloquent reply in these terms: 
**T can’t say anything to this at all.” 
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Manton.— The Indianapolis Board of Education will expend $80,000 this 
year upon improvements to their school property. ‘The present total value of 
it is $697,258.36. Ata late meeting of the Board Supt. Shortridge remarked 
that when he first entered the Indianapolis schools there was a membership of 
$00 children in the city schools, and 3,400 in private schools. For the past 
month there have been 535 pupils studying German. Of these 116 were 
English-speaking children, and 419 German-speaking. His March report ex- 
hibited a total attendance of 7,801; average number belonging, 6,991; aver- 
age daily attendance, 6,513; per cent. of attendance, 91.5. A committee of 
the Board has recommended that no changes be made in text-books, unless 
the new books are introduced free of cost. 

Mansaain.—Plymouth has contracted for its new $22,000 school building. 

MontGowrny.— Wabash College has had a sensation. A student named 
Mitchel} was insulted by another student named Hurlbut, and his excitement 
assumed a sort of frenzy so near to actual insanity that his friends in Louis- 
ville were sent for to take him home. 

Nosix.—Prof. C. L. Houseman has opened an academic and normal school 
in Ligonier. He is highly recommended for scholarship and professional suc- 

The Albion schoo] opened on the 13th ult., under the management of 
H. 8. Bortner, principal, with a corps of competent assistants, It will con- 
tinue until Jane 22d, 

Porter.—A Velparaiso paper says the Normal School there ‘opened its 
third term Tuesday, March 20th, with 150 students in attendance. The en- 
roliment has now reached 169, and still they come. Ohio is largely represent- 
ed this term; many more are coming in the fall. All the rooms on College 
Hill, and many others in different parts of the city, are filled with earnest, 
working students, who seem to be pleased with their work and everything 
connected with the school. Among the number present we find almost every- 
one of those who were in attendance during the first term. This is a good 
recommendation for the institution The work is much more system- 
atic this term than during any previous one. Six literary societies have been 
organized, both ladies and gentlemen participating. The most distinctive 
feature of the institution is thoroughness,” 

’ Punaski.—We owe to the enterprise of the Winamae Democrat the follow- 
ing items: 

It is rumored that 'T. M. Guild, teaching in Cass township, has been dis- 
missed from his school, for inflicting unwarranted punishment upon his 
pupils. 

A. W. Nigh is teaching in Jefferson township. He has a promising school 
of Jeffersonians, but will probably wear the top of his head bare, scraping it 
against the low ceiling of his old log schoolhouse. 

Except in Pulaskiville, Indian Creek township is stocked with new and ele- 
gant school buildings placed upon good, substantial stone walls. M. L. 
Washburn, the efficient trustee, acts upon the motto, ‘‘ What is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.” 

A Catholic Seminary, in charge of the ‘Sisters of the Precious Blood,” is 


to be built this summer in Winamac. Mach of the material is already on the 
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ground......A committee of teachers has been appointed to recommend to the 
County Board of Education an appropriate work on music to be used in the 
public schools of the county. 

Pornam.— About twenty-five ‘students of Asbury University have been ex- 
pelled, six of them being members of the present senior class. ‘The cause of 
the expulsion is, writing a burlesque programme, supplemented by a satire on 
the Asbury Review, a college paper published by the students of the Univers- 
ity. The paper, it is said, was filled with vulgar and indecent abuse of the 
female students of the college, varied by low flings at the Faculty and Presi- 
dent. 

Ranpoiru.—Prof. Lee Ault will bold a six weeks’ Normal! Institute at Win- 
chester, beginning June 30.. The idea and prictice of professional instruction 
make encouraging progress. 

Sr. Joseru.— The March report of the South Bend schools shows an enroll- 
ment of 1,188; average belonging, 1.076; average daily attendance, 978; per 
eent. of attendance, 90.9; neither absent nor tardy, 294; visitors, 410. Prize 
chromos for punctuality — Ist, to Miss Emma Edwards’ grammar school ; 2d, 
to Miss Etta Douglass’s room; 3d, Miss Hattie Sperry’s; 4th, Miss Bessiv 
MeNeish’s. Supt. Ewing says: *‘* We have never before during this year, 
had so few cases of tardiness—a result which is doubtless owing to the vigi- 
lance of the teachers and the closer co-operation of pupils’ parents. Nor has 
there ever been a time when the public has taken so great a practical interest 
in the schools as is shown by the record of over four hundred visitors. Teach- 
ers, as well as all others officially connected with the schools, fecl encouraged 
by the mark of interest.” The schools closed on the 24th ult., with a graduat- 
ing class from the High School of five. It is the first graduated from the 
institution...... The South Bend Daily Tribune furnishes us the following: 

Prof. Wilcox has received from Gen. Packard, at Washingten, the beautiful 
and valuable map of the United States recently published by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. Jit is intended for the High School, and it 
will be an ornamental and useful addition to its appurtenances. 

Wuart our County Superinrenpext HAS Donr.—-Aside from visiting all 

he schools in the county, and much other routine business, County Superin- 
tendent Foster has, since the 16th of July last, examined 262 teachers. Of 
these 141 were males and 121 were females. Licenses were granted to 68 
females for six months, 12 for twelve months, 9 for eighteen months, and 7 
for two years. Licenses were refused to 45 females and to 32 males. Licenses 
were granted to 57 males for six months, 16 for twelve months, 10 for eigh- 
teen months, and 6 for two years. ‘he office of County Superintendent is far 
from being a sinecure, and the ability with which its affairs are managed by 
Mr. Foster shows that a wise choice was made in selecting him for the place. 

Some city roughs, a few days since, stoned the Remmo schoolhouse, in Clay 
township, and broke three of the sash, besides demolishing a large number of 
glass. 

Mr. W. D. McAnaney has taken the Hamilton school, near Terre Coupee, 
for the summer term. A new brick schoolhouse will be put up there this 
year in time for the winter school. 

Wurre.—A teacher in this county walked 1,080 miles during a six-months’ 
term, last fall and winter. 
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Pusnisuer’s DepartTwrn’. 


PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 


The new advertising in this number will attract marked atten- 
tion. It will all be found well worth perusal. Indeed, every 
page of this department may be examined with profit by all who 
would keep abreast of the times. 

Harpeers’ LanguaGe Senies.—We are elad to learn of the 
favor with which Prof. Swinton’s Language Series is received. 
Their succéss is salina wonderful in the history of new text- 
books. ‘The indications are that the old-fsshioned and. worn-out 
technicalities of Grammar will at an early day be abandoned 
It will be » happy result when the plain, 





practical, and interest- 
ing methods of these books of Prof. Swinton are universally 
adopted. We have betore us the following correspondence, 
which explains itself. We learn also that avery large rinnrya fer 
of other union schoo!s ure using these books with success. 
Ann Arsor Puptic Scucors, Orrice or trun Sver.. Mare 24. 

Messrs, liarper & bros.,— We have devided io use “Swinton’s Lincuage 

Lessons” next term in our Graminar scheol Please send immedciniely for 





introduction, —-—— copies. W. 5. Perry, Superintendent, 
Orrice Boaky or Excesviox, Kalumazco, Mich,. April 4. 





W. J. Burrox, Chicago, Il).,-—- vr Sir: T have given Swinton’s Language 
Series a thorough examination. { ani very much pleased with all the books, 
and am fully satisfied of their merit. hey ore clear and suflieiently exten- 
sive, without being weighed down with technicalities. in secordanee with 
my recommendation, our Board have adopted the Proyvreseive Crammer ant 
the Composition for use in our Gramumay schouls, 

Yours truely, Austin Groner, Sipt, Helamazoo L'ublie Sehools, 


Mr. P. B. Hulse, lately the popular agent of Appleton & C 
in Chicago, has taken the good wishes of countless friends to hie 
new post of duty with A. S. Barnes & Co., in the New York 
headquarters. His recent place is well filled by the late Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in lowa, the Hon. A. 8. Kissell. 
His address is 117 and 119 Siate street, Chieago. 

Prof. W. W. Hazen, the Chiczgo representative of Ginn Broth- 
ers, has removed from 107 Fifth Avenue to 54 and 55 MadisouSt. 

its gl Barnum, the irrepressible, is in the field for the season 
with his “Traveling World’s Fair.” bigger and more attractive 
than ever; and with his “ Roman Hippodrome” in New York. 





So. far as the menagerie and museum departments are concerned, 


we commend his shows unreservedly ; but reserve judgment on 


the rest till we know more about it. 


6¢ A prophet is not without ho ior, save in his own country.” 
Yet, right here in South Bend, where the Tuacuen has its largest 
list and should be best known, we have the following, capital no- 
tice from the Daily Tribune: , 

“Too many of the educational journals of the country are filled with etale 
traisms. Teachers subscribe for them from a sense of duty, but they are eo 
dry that only those of the most sclf-sacrificing sort ever attempt a perasal 
of their contents. Of the number which are not crly bought but read, The 
Northern Indiana Teacher, U. A. Ford, editor and publisher, is one of the 
very best. Although no article finds place on its pages which may not be 
regarded as authoritative, everything is of a spicy, attractive character, 
thereby making the magazine a highly interesting publication, even for the 
general reader.” 


YF Adet.— |The American Sardine t'o.’s Bonetess Sardimes are much 
better, an: d less than ba! f the cost of imported Sardines. 


Faed, the Great Scotch 
Painter.--Vae of the best paint- 
ers of the present dayis Thom- 
as Faed, of the Royal Academy 
of Act. Two of his recent pic- | 
tures have just been bought hy 
parties in Paris, for about $10,- a —4 
WOH in gold. Proof engravings Pa) . 
of these paintings, sell ou broadway, —f Y.. for $30 each. What seems a 
wenter if art, is the fac’ that T De Witt Talmage’s paper, The Christian at 
Work, is f trnis ished, vith larg ce Chromos of both of these paintings, for $4 25, 
or aii one of them for $3.15 per year, postage on pictures prepaid. Sam- 
ele ecpies of tue paper seni free. Office, Itz Chambers-street, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE RELY, FOUNDRY, 
Evtabhlished im Vv. 
perier Belis of Copper and Tin, 
’ ‘dwith the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, vor Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Fuccorics, Court liouses, Fire Alarms, 
luis, Chimes, otc. Eully 
Wa ar ran te d, 
llicstrated Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TErer, 
107 and 164 Kast Second S¢.,Ciecinnaté 




















ANTL~ UONOPOLY is the title of a very handsome Grange picture 
that has just come under our observaiion, which truthfally rey presents the 
present condition of the farmer and monepoly. There are many figures rep- 
resented, and among the number we netice tie farmers who have come te 
murket with their graia, and find that instead of reeciving a goed price for 
same, they are compelilec io get one 
to market. The artist has been wonderfuily successful in representing this 
idea. We notice the elegant depots and elevators, together with the * royal 
trains” of the raiiread monopolist, mad in the distance the ms ignificeat 
home of the magnate, while on the other vide is the farmer’s home, showing, 
in its condition, that the icnopoly Jeave lim no remunerative return for his 
labor There are other wonderful and truthful ideas delineated in this val- 
wable and interesting work of art, am! we predict its sale te be immense. 
We uoderstand that it is to be gold only by eubseription, through regaiar 
authorized agents. Messrs. W. W. Bosrwicn & Co., Nos. 177 and 17 9 Weat 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0., are the publishers, and any communication 
addressed to them, for circular and terms, will receive prompt attention. 
We coumend this engraving to the public and hope some good energetic per- 
son among our readers will secure profitable agencies for it. 
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